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numerous and would probably be profitable if that whole part of
the world did not suffer so hopelessly from chronic overpopulation.
In the first place, there is rice. The people of India and Japan and
Java do not cat rice because they happen to be so fond of it, but
they cat rice because rice yields more food per square mile (and per
square foot and per square inch) than any other plant that has thus
fair been domesticated.
The cultivation of rice is both difficult and messy. That is not
a pleasant word, but it happens to be the only word that will ade-
quately describe a procedure which forces millions of men and
women to spend the greater part of their time wading through
mud and liquid manure. For the rice is originally sown in mud.
When the little plants arc about nine inches high they are dug out
by hand and transplanted into flooded fields which must remain
under water until it is time for the harvest, when the disgusting
pap is allowed to run away by means of a highly complicated
system of drainage ditches until it finally reaches the Ganges. At
this point the Ganges provides both bathing and drinking water
for the pious who have gathered together in Benares, the Rome of
the Hindus and probably the oldest city in the world. By this time
> that putrid liquid has acquired such a degree of holiness that it
can whiten sins which no other form of ablution could possibly
" hope to cleanse.
Another product of the Ganges valley is jute, a vegetable fibre
which was first sent to Europe a century and a half ago to be used
as a substitute for cotton and flax. Jute is the inner bark of a plant
which needs almost as much moisture as rice. The bark itself has
to be soaked in water for weeks before the fibre can be extracted
and sent to the Calcutta factories to be changed into ropes
and jute bags and a coarse sort of clothing which the natives
wear.
Then there is the indigo plant from which we used to get our
blue colour until the recent discovery that it could be extracted
much more economically from coal-tar.
Finally there is opium, which was originally grown to deadea
Ac pain of that rheumatism which was inevitable in a country
where the greater part of the population spent so much of its time